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DUKE’S PLACE, ALDGATE: 
ST. KATHERINE CREE. 


(See 11 S. i. 477.) 


I VENTURE to send you a letter received 
from Mrs. Bell Doughty containing some 
most important information with regard 
to the problem of when the monks of Bury 
St. Edmunds took possession of their town 
house in Aldgate, Stow leading one to 
think they came as late as the fifteenth 
century. I feel sure the information con- 
tained in Mrs. Bell Doughty’s letter will 
prove of keen interest to many of your 
readers. F. A. Liypsay-Smitu. 


27, Westbourne Gardens, 
Monday night, June 30th, 1913. 
DeaR Mr. LINDSAY-SMITH, 

Some time ago you quoted to me a passage 
from Stow’s ‘ Survey of London’ relating to the 
Town House of the Abbots of Bury, in what is 
now called Bevis Marks, which ran :— 

‘* Next is one great house, large of rooms, fair 
courts, and garden plots: sometime[s] pertaining 
to the Bassets, since that to the Abbots of Bury 





in Suffolk, and therefore called Buries Mark:s> 
corruptly Bevis Marks, and since the dissolution 
of the Abbey of Bury to Thomas Heneage the 
father and to Sir Thomas his son. Next unto it 
is the before-spoken Priory of the Holy Trinity” — 
and you asked me if I knew anything of it, or 
could fix the date at which it passed from the 
Bassets to the Abbots of Bury. 

I have consulted the expert authorities on 
St. Edmundsbury, namely, Sir Ernest Clarke and 
Dr. Montague James, the Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Sir Ernest Clarke, who is 
the editor of Jocelin’s Chronicle of the Abbey 
and of the ‘ Bury Chronicles of the Thirteenth 
Century,’ has given me some most valuable 
information, but confessed, in his own words, to 
having “long been puzzled as to the Town House 
of the Abbot of St. Edmundsbury,” who, as a 
mitred abbot, was a member of the King’s 
Council, and had frequently to reside in London. 
He knew nothing about the Bassets in connexion 
with this house, except so far as Stow mentions 
them. The Provost of King’s said definitely, 
‘“Phere is no talk of Bassets” in the Abbey 
Registers ; and Dr. Sharpe of the Guildhall, the 
editor of the Letter-Books of the City of Lon- 
don, told me that ‘‘ the Index of Deeds enrolled 
in the Court of Husting has no reference’ to 
this property passing from the Bassets to the 
Abbots of Bury. 

As far as the Bassets are concerned, there was 
such a family in the immediate neighbourhood, 
for one of them, Robert Basset, was Alderman of 
Aldgate in the time of Edward IV.; and when the 
Bastard Falconbridge invaded the City in 1471, 
he, with the men of the ward, drove Falcon- 
bridge’s followers out as far as St. Botolph’s, Ald- 
gate, where he was reinforced by the Constable of 
the Tower, and they chased the rebels as far as Mile 
End and Stratford. The MS. recording Basset’s 
adventures is preserved in the Public Library at 
Ghent (!). It is interesting to note that, while 
Alderman Basset was driving out Falconbridge’s 
men at this end of the City, our old friend Alder- 
man Sir John Crosby of Crosby Hall was, with 
the Lord Mayor, driving them out at the London 
Bridge end—but this by the way. 

It is curious, too, that the first mention of the 
ancestor of the Heneage to whom this Town 
House of the Abbot of Bury at Bevis Marks was 
given at the Dissolution (Heneage Lane is, of 
course, called after him) was a Sir Robert Heneage, 
who was one of the witnesses of a grant of land 
in Lincolnshire by Nicholas Basset to the monks 
of Brucria (? Brigg) in the time of William Rufus. 
And the Priory of the Holy Trinity, which 
‘* marched,” as we say, with the Abbot of Bury’s 
house and ground, ultimately fell into the hands 
of a Basset heiress, who married Lord Henry 
Howard, grandson of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk 
(after whom Duke Street is called), and Margaret, 
only daughter and heiress of the Thomas, Lord 
Audley of Walden, to whom the Priory of the 
Holy Trinity was given at the dissolution of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII. 

So much for the Bassets! But no word, as 
you see, of any house of theirs passing to the 
Abbots of Bury. 

I have obtained, however, from the Provost of 
King’s College, Cambridge, some most interesting, 
valuable, and apparently before unnoted informa- 
tion, which shows that this Abbots of Bury’s 
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house, adjoining the Priory of the Holy Trinity, 
was in their possession at least two centuries 
before even Sir Ernest Clarke knew of any definite 
mention of their town house. The Provost has 
most kindly gone through for me the MS. 
Registers of the Abbey, which are in the Uni- 
versity Library at Cambridge. These Registers 
were put together by some monkish editor early 
in the fourteenth century, and take us back to 
at least two centuries before that. 

The apparently earliest mention of this London 
house (which is referred to as ‘‘ beside the Church 
[Ecclesia] of Holy Trinity, London ’’) is in reference 
to the gift of a certain David Dacus, or the Dane. 

Dr. Montague James has given me the extracts 
in the original monkish Latin, but for con- 
venience’s sake I give here my husband’s trans- 
lation of them. The early fourteenth-century 
compiler of the deeds says :— 

‘A certain London citizen, by name David the 
Dane, conferred the house of the Abbacy in the 
same place [i.e., by the Priory of the Holy Trinity] 
to S. Edmund, and S. Libertus, son of Yenar- 
dius of Cheshunt, in his portion, constituted 
S. Aedmund his heir, as it appears in the black* 
register of the Vestiarius.’”’—Fol. 152. 

In MS. 4. 19 of this collection there is a deed 
which says :-— 

‘© T will it to be known that I have appointed as 

heir to me the blessed King and Martyr Aedmund 
in that portion of land which I have held of S. Aed- 
mund in the estate of London which David the 
Dane gave to S. Aedmund when at the same time 
he had undertaken the habit of religion.” 
It appears, therefore, that this David gave this 
London property by the side of the Priory of the 
Holy Trinity to the Abbots when he became a 
monk of Bury. 

The fourteenth-century editor goes on :— 

** Also Robert the son of Radulf added to the 
aforesaid mansion his own portion, as appears in 
the foresaid register of the Vestiarius.’’—MS., 
fol. 151. 

The actual deed (Tf. 2. 33) runs thus :— 

‘“ That ye may know that I have given to God 
and to the Church of S. Aedmund my holding 
which is beside the Church of Holy Trinity, 
London, next the Hospice of the Abbot of S. Aed- 
mund. [To these as witness] Theobald, Prior of 
the same Church, [and] William the Sacrist.” 

Nothing could be plainer than that! Now, as to 
the date of this deed. Theobald was certainly 
Prior before 1148 A.D., because he is referred to 
before that time — how much before it is difficult 
to determine; but William the Sacrist was not in 
office apparently (so Sir Ernest Clarke) before 
1156 or 1160, so we may date this addition to the 
Abbot’s House at Bury-Marks somewhere about 
that time—i.e., from 1156 to 1160 a.D. How 
long before this David the Dane gave the house 
it is impossible (at present) to say. 

The fourteenth-century editor again narrates :— 

** Also Richard of Kentaville confirmed the 
[? his] portion with an annual rent of sixpence, 
as appears in the foresaid black register of the 
Vestiarius.”” 


* The books were called according to their 
binding. Cf. ‘Liber Albus’ of the City of 
London. 








The actual deed says :— 

“T have granted to S. Aedmund and his 
Church the holding which Robert the son of 
Radulf held in London, nearest to the holding 
which S. Aedmund had held previously in the 
same City, just as the aforesaid Robert sold the 
same holding to the Abbot Hugo.... Ye may know 
also that that property which I sold to the same 
Abbot Hugo is the property which in that land he 
had owed to me.” 

Now, Abbot Hugo was Abbot Hlugo the first, 
who reigned from 1156 to 1180, which quite 
agrees with our dating Robert the son of Radulf’s 
gift in addition to the original house at from 1156 
to 1160 A.D. 

The fourteenth-century editor also, in speaking 
of the London property of the Abbey, says 
(Ref. W. P., fol. 191 


‘* Situated in front of the Hospice of the Abbot 
{of Bury] in the parish of S. Katherine is the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity, London’’; and he 
goes on to say that Abbot John of Bury, who 
reigned from 1279 to 1301, has been disseised of 
*“one messuage with belongings in the parish of 
S. Katherine of Holy Trinity [i.e., St. Katherine 
Cree].” He was reinstated in this messuage 23 
Ed. I.—i.e.‘ a.p. 1292-3. 

I think these extracts from the manuscripts of 
the Abbey are enough to show that, at the 
latest, the Abbots of Bury had a house in what 
is now known as Bevis Marks before 1156 a.p. 
How much earlier than that David the Dane’s 
gift was it is impossible at present to say. The 
first Abbot of Bury was Uvuis, who was con- 
secrated in 1020. The Priory of the Holy 
Trinity, which was between what is now Duke 
Street and Mitre Street, was founded in 1109 by 
Queen Matilda, wife of Henry I., and, as you 
know, its Prior was ‘“ ex-officio’? Alderman of 
the Ward of Portsoken, and performed all the 
— of alderman up to the time of the Dissolu- 
ion. 

Stow knew much more about the Priory of the 
Holy Trinity than he did about the Abbot of 
Bury’s property, because he was the possessor of, 
or had access to, four manuscript folios which he 
calls ‘“‘The Liber Trinitatis”» and ‘my book 
which some time belonged to the Priory of Holy 
Trinity.’ These manuscripts were once thought 
to be lost, but they have been since discovered in 
the Hunterian Museum of Glasgow University. 
The Guildhall Library possesses a manuscript 
copy of them. As I said, there are four folios, 
and I need not add what a fine “ quarry’ they 
would be. 

This is rather a rambling letter, but I think I 
have shown that the Town House of the Abbots 
of Bury S. Edmunds, as far as one can judge at 
present, was the gift of David the Dane, some 
time after 1020—the date of the first Abbot— 
and certainly before 1156. 

S. Edmund was murdered by Danes. Canute 
the Dane practically founded the Abbey. Hardi- 
canute the Dane granted it its charter, so it was 
quite fitting that ‘‘ David the Dane ”’ should give 
the Abbey its London house. 

Believe me, with many regrets that I have not 
yet had the leisure to track quite home David the 
Dane, Yours sincerely, 

(Sgd.) JANET HUNTER DovUGHTY. 


)— 
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THE DATE OF WEBSTER’S ‘ APPIUS 
AND VIRGINIA.’ 


(See 11 S. vii. 401, 422, 466.) 


In the articles I have already contributed 
to ‘N. & Q.’ I have sought to prove that 
Webster’s ‘ Appius and Virginia,’ in the form 
in which it was published in 1654, was 
written after 1630, this opinion being based 
partly upon the occurrence, in the text of 
the play, of certain words for the use of 
which I have found no authority of an 
earlier date, and partly on phrases or 
passages for which parallels are to be found 
in plays not printed until after that date. 
In every instance, except one (where I have 
indicated certain resemblances between Web- 
ster’s play and Rowley’s ‘A New Wonder: 
A Woman never Vext ’), Heywood was the 
author of the work in which the word or 
parallel passage occurred, and I accordingly 
suggested that Webster borrowed from 
Heywood. I also suggested the possibility 
of a date after 1635 on the strength of the 
occurrence in Heywood’s ‘ Hierarchie of 
the Blessed Angels,’ published in that year, 
of certain uncommon words, and of a refer- 
ence to the theory of Empedocles that the 
blood was the seat of the soul, which are 
also to be found in the play. This suggestion 
of the possible indebtedness of the play to 
the ‘ Hierarchie’ I subsequently withdrew, 
or rather modified, by stating that if 
Webster alone was responsible for the 
play in the form in which it has reached 
us, I believed such indebtedness to be 
impossible because there was _ strong 
evidence that Webster died before the 
‘ Hierarchie ’ was written. 


The appearance in the text of ‘ Appius 
and Virginia’ of post-1630 words and 
phrases necessarily implies that if Webster 
was the sole author of the play in the form 
in which it was printed, he must have been 
alive after 1630, and it therefore becomes 
necessary to consider whether there is 
any valid reason for assuming that he died 
before that year. The latest year in which 
we have any direct evidence of his existence 
is 1624, when ‘ Monuments of Honour,’ the 
“book” of the Lord Mayor’s pageant, 
“invented and written by John Webster. 
Merchant-Taylor,” was published. In 1624 
also, in September, Ford and Webster’s 
lost tragedy ‘A late Murther of the Son 
upon the Mother’ was licensed for publica- 
tion. 





How long after 1624 did Webster survive 2’ 
It has been assumed by Fleay, Sir Sidney 
Lee, and others that he died in the following 
year. The grounds for this assumption are- 
merely these: that he ceased publishing in 
1624, and that the will of a “‘ cloth-worker ” 
of the same name, dated 6 Aug., 1625, was: 
proved on 7 Oct. of that year. Dr. E. Ev 
Stoll (‘ John Webster,’ 1905, pp. 41-3) has, 
I think, effectually disposed of the attempt 
to identify the dramatist with this cloth-- 
worker. Dealing first with the will itself, 
Dr. Stoll draws attention to the fact that 
the testator has made his mark, instead of 
signing his name, and that three of the- 
four witnesses to the will were also marks- 
men. The inference is that the testator 
and the three attesting witnesses were- 
illiterate persons. There is, of course, a 
possibility that the execution of the will in. 
this manner may have been due, not to: 
illiteracy, but to physical weakness. Even: 
if this explanation be accepted. it seems. 
searcely likely that the dramatist, who was: 
evidently on close terms of friendship with: 
many of the literary men of his day, should, 
at the close of his career. have been aban. 
doned to the society of illiterates. And 
the dramatist’s description of himself on 
the title-page of ‘Monuments of Honour” 
as ‘‘ Merchant-Taylor ” by no means implies: 
that he was a “cloth-worker.”’ ‘ Monu+ 
ments of Honour’ was a pageant written: 
specially for the “‘ Right Worthy and Wor-.. 
shipfull Fraternity of the Eminent Merchant:- 
Taylors,’ and produced at their expense.. 
In the dedication to John Gore, the new 
Lord Mayor, also one of the fraternity, 
Webster speaks of himself as “ one born free 
of your Company.” The designation ‘‘ Mer-- 
chant-Taylor’’ on the title-page is doubt- 
less inserted, in compliment to the Com- 
pany for which the pageant is written,. 
and there is, as Dr. Stoll remarks, no 
more reason for assuming that our John 
Webster was by trade a tailor. or cloth- 
worker, than that Sir John Hawkwood 
or any other of the worthies (including 
eight of the Kings of England) mentioned 
in the pageant as having been “ free of ” 
the same ‘“‘ worshipful Company,” were 
tailors. It may, therefore, be confidently 
asserted that the dramatist was not John 
Webster, the cloth-worker who died in 
1625, and, apart from this will, there is no 
reason for presuming that his death occurred 
before 1630. 

There is, however, evidence that Webster 
died before the end of 1634. This evidence, 
which seems to me conclusive, is the: 
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evidence of Heywood himself, and is con- 
tained in an oft-quoted passage in ‘ The 
Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels,’ in which 
Heywood contrasts the respect paid to 
the writers of antiquity with the familiar 
manner in which the poets of his own 
day were treated. The passage contains 
a reference to Webster which, I submit, is 
worded in such a way as to show, beyond 
a shadow of a doubt, that he was no 
longer alive when it was written. It is 
in book iv. of the ‘ Hierarchie,’ p. 206, and 
begins thus :— 
Our moderne Poets to that passe are driuen, 
Taose names are curtal’d which they first had 
giuen ; 
And, as we wisht to haue their memories drown’d, 
We scarcely can afford them halfe their sound. 

Here follow references to Greene, who 
“could neuer gaine to be called more than 
Robin,”’ and to Marlowe, who “ could ne’re 
attaine beyond the name of Kit.”” Heywood 
proceeds :— 

....-Famous Kid 
Was call’d but Tom. Tom. aretha though he 
wrote 
Able to make A pollo’s selfe to dote 
Vpon his Muse ; for all that he could striue, 
Yet neuer could to his full name arriue. 
Tom. Nash (in his time of no small esteeme) 
Could not a second syllable redeeme. 
Excellent Bewmont, in the formost ranke 
Of the rar’st Wits, was neuer more than Franck. 
Mellifluous Shake-speare, whose inchanting Quill 
Commanded Mirth or Passion, was but Will. 
And famous Johnson, though his learned Pen 
Be dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben. 
Fletcher and Webster, of that learned packe 
None of the mean’st, yet neither was but Jucke. 
Deckers but Tom ; nor May, nor Middleton. 
And hee’s now but Jacke Foord, that once were 

Iohn. 

Of the authors other than Webster here 
mentioned, it is known that all those to whom 
Heywood refers in the past tense were no 
longer living when these lines were written. 
Kyd died in 1594, Watson in 1592, Nashe in 
1601, Beaumont and Shakespeare in 1616, 
Fletcher in 1625. Jonson, Dekker, May, 
and Ford, all of whom are referred to in the 
present tense, were still living. Middleton, 
it is true, had died in 1627, but here the 
grammatical construction (probably owing 
to the exigencies of metre) is loose; Hey- 
wood is dealing with the three ‘‘ Toms” 
in a single sentence, and the s added to the 
name of Dekker (which has, by the way, been 
wrongly omitted in the quotation of this pas- 
sage given in Lamb’s ‘ Dramatic Specimens ’ 
and in Hartley Coleridge’s Introduction to 
the ‘Dramatic Works of Massinger and 
Ford’) is made to do.service for both 
present and past tense. As if te prevent the 





impression being conveyed that Middleton, 
like the two other dramatists who possessed 
the same Christian name, was still alive, Hey- 
wood returns with marked emphasis to the 
present tense in speaking of Ford. Short 
of a direct assertion that Webster was no 
longer alive, it would, indeed, scarcely be 
possible for Heywood’s reference to convey 
the fact more clearly. Jonson (who was 
living) ‘‘zs stl’? but Ben; Fletcher (who 
was certainly dead) and Webster, ‘‘ of that 
learned pack None of the mean’st,”’ neither 
“was”? but Jack. Webster then, whose 
name is coupled with Fletcher's, was also 
dead. Note particularly the reference to 
Ford in the last line, 

And he’s now but Jack Ford, that once were John. 
Putting the change of tense aside, what 
possible reason could there be for separating 
Ford from the other Jacks—Fleteher and 
Webster—except that Ford was still living, 
whereas Webster and Fletcher were both 
dead ? The evidence is, I submit, quite 
conclusive, and it proves that Webster died 
some time before 7 Nov., 1634, the day 
upon which ‘ The Hierarchie of the Blessed 
Angels’ was licensed for publication. It 
follows, of course, that this date gives us 
the forward limit for ‘ Appius and Virginia,’ 
if Webster alone was responsible for its 
composition. 

I think I am entitled to claim that I have 
already produced sufficient evidence to 
show that the play cannot have been written 
before 1630. Even after making due allow- 
ance for the fact that some of Heywood’s 
works, containing the words or parallel pas- 
sages to which I have previously drawn 
attention, were undoubtedly written several 
years before they were printed, a date for 
‘ Appius and Virginia ’ rather later than 1630 
seems to be indicated, and if Webster’s hand 
alone appears in it, I have little hesitation in 
ascribing it to 1632-4. It may seem rather 
bold to claim to have fixed the date within 
so narrow a limit, but I think the evidence 
justifies it. 

It will be observed that I have, throughout 
this article, qualified my conclusions as to 
the date by a proviso as to Webster's sole 
authorship of the play as printed in 1654, for 
it is obvious that the occurrence in its text 
of Heywoodian words and phrases is sus- 
ceptible of another explanation. It may be 
that Heywood himself had a hand in it. It 
is at least a tenable hypothesis that Webster 
died before the play was finished, and that 
it was revised and completed by Heywood 
after his death. H. D. Sykes, 

Enfield. 
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HucH Peters.—The question I raised 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 11 S. vi. 463, as to whether 
the ‘‘ Hugo Peters” or “ Peeters’’ who 
graduated from Trinity, Cambridge, was 
the same person as the regicide, can now 
be set at rest. 

Dr. Venn, President of Gonville and 
Caius College, has been so kind as to inferm 
me that he has discovered that the ordination 
records of nearly all the English bishops are 
in existence (a fact which will be news to 
research workers), and by his courtesy I 
am able to give the following details from 
the transcripts in Dr. Venn’s possession. 

In the ordination records of the Bishop 
of London, Peters is described as a school- 
master of Laindon, Essex, at his ordina- 
tion as deacon on 23 Dec., 1621, and also 
as B.A., late of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
born at ‘ Foye,’ Cornwall. He was or- 
dained priest on 18 June, 1623. The 
regicide, therefore, must have been the 
* Peters”? who graduated B.A. in 1618 
and M.A. in 1622. The new details—that 
Peters was schoolmaster at Laindon, &c.— 
well illustrate the value of the ordination 
records. 

Dr. Venn has also been so kind as to 
tell me that in the forthcoming ‘ Book of 
Matriculations and Degrees,’ &c., at Cam- 
bridge, compiled by himself and Mr. J. A. 
Venn of Trinity, Peters appears as having 
matriculated from Trinity, as a sizar, in 
November, 1613. This also is new. 

J. B. Wittrrams, 


On Norer-Takinc.—I have recently had 
occasion to go over the material collected by 
a Scots minister in reference to his parish. 
It is all written in note-books and on both 
sides of the paper. and to be of any use 
would have to be retranscribed and arranged. 
Similar laborious collections have fallen into 
my hands from time to time, and as I notice 
amateur workers at the Public Record Office, 
I fancy the practical method of note-making 
is not so obvious as one would expect. The 
real way, of course, is to use separate slips 
of paper, cut to a standard size. This 
enables one to arrange and rearrange the 
material in any way desired. The bound 
note-book is a wasteful fallacy. 

J. M. Buttocn. 


TARRED RoOADS:IN 1886.—These are men- 
tioned in a little pamphlet written by Mr. 
W. H. Wheeler (and published by the Roads 
Improvement Society in 1886), according to 
whom tar was used for making roads by 
“some road surveyors ”’ in those days. 

L. L. K, 
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JoHN ApDAMS: EPITAPH AND A Cor- 
RECTION.—In the old burial-ground at 
Putney is the following inscription on a head- 
stone :— 

Here lies interred the Body of 
The Revd. John Adams, A.M. 
many years Master of a 
respectable Academy in Putney 
and Author of several Sermons 
and many Classical and Historical 
Publications useful to the rising 
Generation. 
He died the 16th of November, 1813. 
Aged 64 years. 
Footstone :— J. A. 1813. 


In the ‘D.N.B.’ it is stated that “he 
died at Putney in 1814.” The above gives 
the correct date. LIBRARIAN. 

Wandsworth. 


Riot at COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 1773. 
—Following on Mr. Atreck ABRAHAMS’S 
entertaining account of the tailors’ riot at 
the Haymarket Theatre in 1805 (11S. vii. 
464),'the following quotation from T'he Lady’s 
Magazine; or, Entertaining Companion jor 
the Fair Sex, for May, 1775, relating a 
similar outburst against the famous actor 
Macklin, which took place in Covent Garden 
Theatre thirty-two years earlier, may prove 
of some interest : 

** Yesterday morning [April llth, 1775] Mr. 
Justice Aston reported to the Court of King’s 
Bench his minutes of the evidence on the trial of 
Messrs. Leigh, Miles, James, Aldus and Clarke on 
the 24th of February last, the first four of whom 
were convicted of a conspiracy and riot, and the 
latter of a riot only, in Covent Garden Theatre, 
on the 18th of November, 1773, with intent to 
drive Mr. Macklin from the stage. Lord Mans- 
field observed on the nature of the offence, called 
it a national disgrace, and in very severe terms 
reprobated the conduct of the parties concerned 
in it. He said in the first stage of the business 
he had urgently advised the defendants to make 
Mr. Macklin an adequate compensation for the 
great damage he had sustained; that he then 
particularly pointed out as an adviseable measure 
the saving of the costs, by putting an end to the 
matter at once ; that the law expences were now 
swelled to an enormous sum, which sum the 
defendants themselves had given rise to, by 
their obstinacy and want of prudence. —Some 
time was spent in the court’s endeavouring 
to make an amicable adjustment of the matter, 
and a final conclusion of it. Mr. Colman was 
proposed as arbiter general, which the defendants 
unanimously agreed to, but Mr. Colman declined 
the office ; at length Mr. Macklin, after recapitu- 
lating his grievances, informed the court, that to 
shew he was no way revengeful, with which he had 
been charged, he would be satisfied for the 
defendants to pay his law expences, to take one 
hundred pounds worth of tickets on the night of 
his daughter’s benefit, a second hundred pounds 
worth on the night of his own benefit, and a third 
on one of the manager’s nights, when he should 





play; this plan, he observed, was not formed on 
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mercenary views; its basis was to give the 
defendants popularity, and restore mutual amity. 
Lord Mansfield paid Mr. Macklin very high 
compliments on the honourable complexion and 
singular moderation of this proposal ; his lordship 
declared, it did him the highest credit; that 
generosity was universally admired in this country, 
and there was no manner of doubt but the public 
at large would honour and applaud him for his 
lenity; his lordship added further, that not- 
withstanding his acknowledged abilities as an 
actor, he never acted better in his life than he had 
that day. The proposal was accepted by the 
parties, and the matter was thus ended.—During 
the course of the business lord Mansfield took 
occasion to observe, that the right of hissing and 
applauding in a theatre was an unalterable right, 
but that there was a wide distinction between 
expressing the natural sensations of the mind as 
they arose on what was seen and heard, and 
executing a preconcerted design, not only to hiss 
an actor when he was playing a part in which 
he was universally allowed to be excellent, but 
also to drive him from the theatre, and promote 


his utter ruin.” 
T. H. Barrow. 


Sm Joun Moore’s’ BrotruHer, Sur- 
@EON JAMES MOORE: HIS BURIAL - PLACE 
EQUALLY STRANGE.—Sir John Moore was 
the eldest of three brothers, their father 
‘being Dr. John Moore, who died in 1802. 
The second son, James (or, as he called 
himself, James Carrick), was born in 1763, 
and died in 1834, and it is an interesting 
fact, little known, that, like his eldest 
brother’s, his place of burial is unique, 
while it is equally honourable. In the 
island of Ischia, in the Bay of Naples—a 
wholly volcanic island—are many craters, 
and at the bottom of one is a white marble 
tombstone, recording the burial there, in 
that strange position, of Surgeon James 
Moore. The island had been visited with 
the scourge of cholera, and most of the 
inhabitants fled to the mainland, but Dr. 
Moore remained to attend the sick. He, 
too, eventually fell a victim to the dread 
plague, and was buried in the place of 
honour at the bottom of an extinct crater, 
while the other victims of the epidemic were 
interred in ascending circles round the sides. 

J. Harris STONE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


‘* PorTRAIT OF BisHop Hoorer.—In The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1825 
(p. 424), is an interesting letter from a 
correspondent named W. Uvedale, addressed 
from Scremby, near Spilsby, intimating that 
in his possession then was “ an original half- 
length portrait (in pontificalibus)”’ of John 
Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, painted by 
Holbein. The portrait was on_ board, 





have been in good preservation. The Uve- 
dale family appears to have owned the 
portrait “from time immemorial,” and it 
would be of great interest to learn whether 
the family still possesses it, and also whether 
it is the original of the engraving by Houston, 
published in Rolt’s ‘ Lives of the Principal 
Reformers ’ (1759). 

Another portrait of Hooper was_pub- 
lished in ‘A Short Narrative of Facts, 
relative to the Five Protestant Bishops of 
the Church of England,’ issued in 1839 by 
C. Richards, 100, St. Martin’s Lane. London. 
This was engraved by H. B. Hall from a 
drawing by J. Childe ‘‘ From the original 
Portraits.” The Bishop is here represented 
in full episcopal dress, and the drawing 
gives the impression of being copied from 
Houston, with the addition of various details, 
though the word “ Portraits ’’ would suggest 
that more than one had been studied, and 
possibly the Uvedale portrait was among 
them. ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Public Library, Gloucester. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE IDENTITY OF EMELINE DE 
REDDESFORD. 


I am desirous of obtaining the assistance of 
your genealogical readers to enable me to 
identify this lady, who is described as 
“daughter and heir of Walter de Rideles- 
ford” (vide De Laci, ‘ Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage,’ ed. 1840, 300), and as 
“Emmeline, Countess of Ulster, daughter 
and heir of Walter de Ridelsford, Baron of 
Bray ” (vide D’Evereux, ‘ B.E.P.,’ p. 175). 

The only reference I have been able to find 
to Walter de Reddesford is the following :— 

“ About 1170 Bray was bestowed by Richard 
de Clare, or Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke and 
Strigul, on Walter de Reddesford, who took the 
title of Baron of Bray, and built a castle.’— 
Vide Bray, ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 11th ed., 
1910, vol. iv. p. 488. 

His so-called daughter and heir married, 
first (‘ B.E.P.,’ p. 300),-Hugh de Laci, who 
was created Earl of Ulster, and died 1242; 
and, secondly (‘ B.E.P.,’ p. 175), Stephen de 
Longespee, Chief Justice of Ireland. Both 
these marriages are also recorded in Banks's 
‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage’ (vol. i. 


marked “J. H. 1551,” and is stated to! p. 105). 
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In ‘ D.N.B.’ (vol. xxxi. p. 377) it is stated 
that Hugh de Laci married ‘“ Emeline 
{sometimes called Lesceline), daughter of 
Walter de Redelesford,’” and it adds: 
**She was alive in Nov., 1267, but dead 
before 1278”? (Sweetman, ii. 834; ‘ Calen- 
darium Genealogicum,’ i. 256). 

From the ‘ Calendar of Documents relating 
to Ireland,’ however, we learn that this Hugh 
de Laci married Lesceline de Verdon (so 
named, as was the custom in those days, 
after her grandmother, Lesceline, wife of 
Norman de Verdon, and daughter of Geoffrey 
de Clinton, Chamberlain and Treasurer to 
Henry I.). 

Lesceline de Verdon was the only daughter 
of Bertram de Verdon by his second wife, 
Rohese, “‘a lady ‘of Saxon origin ’”’ (Banks’s 
‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage,’ vol. i. 
p. 191; ‘B.E.P.,’ p. 534). 

The statement that Hugh de Laci married 
Lesceline de Verdon is also to be found in 
‘The Abbey of St. Mary, Croxden. Stafford- 
shire,’ by Charles Lynam, F.S.A., under 
‘Sketches of the Earlier Verduns,’ and, I 
understand, in the latest edition of ‘ Burke’s 
Extinct Peerage.’ 

The references in the ‘ Calendar of Docu- 
ments ’ above mentioned are as follows :— 

©1224, Hugh I. being dead in 1186, Hugh II. 
broke out in rebellion, and Nicholas de Verdon 
[who was brother to Lesceline de Verdon] re- 
quested compensation from the King because his 
lands are wasted by Hugh de Lacy’s rebellions.” 
—No. 1210. 

“May 12, 1226. The King commits to Walter 
de Lacy....The King further commits to Walter 
all the lands which Hugh held of Walter’s fee, 
with the castles of Rathour’ and Le Nober which 
he had with Lesceline his wife of the fee of 
Nicholas de Verdon....’’—No. 1374. 

“* ,...all the lands of Hugh de Lacy his brother 
[Walter’s] which he had in marriage with Lesce- 
line,’’ &c.—No. 1372. 

This last reference, which is a lengthy 
one, goes on to say that Hugh had two 
sons—Walter and Roger—who were alive 
in 1226 (Sweetman, i. 1372); but as from 
other sources (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxi. p. 377) 
we learn that “ the Earldom of Ulster of this 
creation came to an end at Hugh’s death, 
for he left no male heir,” we may naturally 
assume that his male issue, at all events, was 
not by his wife Lesceline. The ‘ Dunstable 
Annals’ allege that “in 1225 Hugh had 
abandoned his wife, and was living with an 
adulteress ”’ (‘ Ann. Mon.,’ iii. 91). 

As Lesceline was born in or before 1192— 
I have never heard she was a posthumous 
child—it would seem, from the fact that 
she had one child by her second husband 
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| (Stephen de Longespee), that she must have 





obtained a divorce from her first husband, 
Hugh de Laci (‘ B.E.P.,’ p. 175, does not 
describe her as Hugh’s widow), shortly after 
his desertion of her, circa 1225; for had she 
waited to remarry until his death in 1242 
the birth of such a child would have been 
improbable. I have entirely failed to dis- 
cover the date of her marriage to Stephen de 
Longespee, or the dates of his birth and 
decease. 

I find no record that Hugh de Laci ever 
married a second time—he could not have 
done so unless he had been divorced by his 
first wife, because she survived him; and 
if he did not, it seems clear (as the records 
in the Irish State Papers are, without doubt, 
more reliable evidence than the works of 
modern peerage compilers) that Hugh de 
Laci’s wife was Lesceline de Verdon. 

How, then, came Lesceline to be described 
as Emeline, daughter and heir of Walter de 
Reddesford ? 

It is quite possible that the original writers 
of the De Laci and D’Evereux pedigrees 
may, in reading the old difficult writing 
from which they copied, have partly de- 
ciphered, and partly guessed, the name of 
Lesceline as Emeline, and that, instead of 
verifying the statement, one “authority ” 
after another merely copied what others had 
written, and so perpetuated the error. 

Bertram de Verdon died in 1192. In 1198 
Rohese his widow, whom he had married 
circa 1140—possibly in her teens—and who 
died 1215, gave 20/. to the King for liberty 
to marry again (Nichols’s ‘ History of the 
County of Leicester,’ vol. iii. part ij. p. 637), 
and the question in my mind is, Did she 
marry, secondly, Walter de Reddesford, 
Baron of Bray ? 

If so, it may be assumed that Lesceline, 
her only and, in 1198, very possibly un- 
married daughter, went to reside with her 
mother and _ stepfather, and the peerage 
writers, having already decided for them- 
selves, as I have shown above they may 
have done, that Lesceline’s name was Eme- 
line, jumped to the conclusion from her so 
residing that she was the daughter, instead 
of the stepdaughter, of Walter de Reddes- 
ford, who most likely, having no issue by his 
wife Rohese, made his stepdaughter his heir. 

This theory is one which, so far as my 
investigations have gone, I have found 
myself unable to prove or disprove, and is 
one which can only be made a certainty 
by knowing whom Walter de Reddesford 
married, and when, and whether or no he 
had any issue by his wife. 
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Ii this Walter's wife was not Rohese de 
Verdon, we have the conclusion forced upon 
us that Lesceline de Verdon must have heen 
a first wife of Hugh de Laci, unrecorded by 
the peerage compilers, and that she died 
without issue; further, that his second wife. 
and the only wife of Stephen de Longespee, 
was, as stated in ‘B.E.P.’ and Banks’s 
‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage,’ Emeline, 
daughter of Walter de Ridelsford, alias de 
Reddesford, Baron of Bray. 

I shall be most grateful for any information 
which will assist me to solve this genealogical 
puzzle. Francis H. REtTon. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 





“ TRADESMAN.’’—It is generally known 
that this word has two meanings, depending 
upon two distinctly developed senses of 
“trade,”’ which find favour in different 
localities. In London, and perhaps in the 
south-east of England generally, ‘ trades- 
man” usually means a _ “shopkeeper,” 
the explanation given in Dr. Johnson’s 
*‘ Dictionary,’ and certainly known to Shak- 
spere, whether or not he learnt it in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. But in other districts 
“tradesman ’”’ means a man who has a 
regular trade, a handicraftsman or artisan. 
This is often put down in dictionaries as 
“Scotch”; but it is the ordinary sense, 
not merely in Scotland and - Northern 
England, but also, according to the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ over a great part of 
the Midlands, in Cheshire. Notts, Warwick- 
shire, Oxfordshire, as well as in the south- 
west from Hampshire to West Somerset, 
and in the Isle of Wight. Outside England, 
this is recorded also as the usage in Australia 
and the West Indies, and (I am told) in 
Canada, and in Greater Britain generally. 
This seems to leave rather a limited area 
for the London or shopkeeper sense. 

In order to have the limits of this more 
exactly defined than is done in the ‘ Dialect 
Dictionary,’ may I ask every reader o 
‘N. & Q.’ to send me a post-card (addressed 
Sir James Murray, Oxford) stating in what 
sense or senses ‘“‘ tradesman” is used in 
towns, villages, or districts known to them ? 
T suspect that the London sense will be 
found to prevail in towns, even in districts 
where the more widely diffused sense is 
retained in the country. This I know to 
be the case in Oxford, as distinct from rural 
Oxfordshire. A servant from a parish not 
ten miles from Oxford, when asked what a 
tradesman is, at once replied, ‘‘ A carpenter, 





or mason, or plumber, or thatcher”’; and 
a country clergyman still nearer the town, 
who had some building going on, was “ told 
that a mason, stone-setter, or bricklayer is 
a tradesman, and the man who serves him 
a labourer.’ We may also remember that 
a trade union or trade’s union is primarily 
a union of skilled artisans, not of shop- 
keepers. And, by the way, too much stress 
must not be laid upon the inscription 
“Tradesmen’s entrance”’ on doors and 
gates; for this admits plumbers, gasfitters, 
plasterers, and carpenters, as wel! (as 
grocers’ boys or dairymen, and may belong 
to an original comprehensive sense of 
“ tradesman.” 

Please send post-cards at once. 
publish the results. 


I will 


J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


1. Morris.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
tell me anything of the family of William 
Morris, a master in the Royal Navy, born 
1749 at Bermondsey, who married Anne 
Hart —the parents of Admiral George 
Morris, who died in 1857? Any notes on 
the naval career of the latter would be 
welcome. 


2, PawLett: Smiru.—lIs anything known 
of the family of the Rev. —— Smith, who 
married Annabella, daughter of Wm. Paw- 
lett, M.P. for Lymington in 1729, and Win- 
chester in 1741 ? X, Y. 2. 


Fincer Boarp.—In the churchwardens’ 


accounts of Eccleston, in Leyland Hun- 
dred. Lancashire, for the year 1723, occur 
the following items :— 
Paid to Jas. Balshaw for......making a new finger 
board for within the church. 
Paid to Hugh Worsley for making a finger board 
and pannel, and helping to fix him up 3s, 2d. 
Spent at that time upon the workmen and some 
others that helped him up with the finger 
board ... ae ane a3 oss ok ls. ld 
Paid to Geo. Wright for painting and gilding the 
finger board within and without, and for go 
and writing ... +e aan ae Ll. 2s. 6d. 
What is the meaning of the term “ finger 
board”? The cost of that made by 
Balshaw is not separately given. it being 
lumped with several other items. Hugh 
Worsley, who made a finger board in 1723, 
had mended the “finger of the clock” 
in 1717, and he “ mended the clock ”’ again 


in 1719. Balshaw’s ‘finger board’ is 
specially referred to as “within the 
church,’ and Geo. Wright painted and 
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gilded the finger board “‘ within and with- 
out.”” At Eccleston there is a clock dial 
on the west side of the tower outside, and 
another on the east side of the tower inside, 
facing the nave. Iam therefore of opinion 
that the term “finger board ”’ is here meant 
to apply to the clock dial. Am I right ? 
Other interpretations have been suggested 
to me, but on the whole I incline to clock 
dial. Is the term ‘finger board’ known 
to have been used in this way in other 
places? It is written as two words. The 
‘N.E.D.’ gives two meanings to the word 
“fingerboard”’: (a) “the flat or slightly 
rounded piece of wood attached to the neck 
of instruments of the violin and guitar 
class”; and (bd) ‘a key-board, manual.” 
F. H. C. 


Two ANoNymMous Works: EIGHTEENTH 
CentTurRY.—I shall be much obliged if any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can throw some light 
upon the authorship of the following anony- 
mous pamphlets. In a current bookseller’s 
catalogue in my possession they are given 
as Daniel Defoe’s. Neither of these works, 
however, appears in Lee’s ‘ Bibliography 
of Defoe,’ 1869, nor in Wright’s revised 
version of Lee’s list, 1894. Strange to 
say, there is no mention of them in Halkett 
and Laing’s ‘Dictionary of the Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous Literature of 
Great Britain, Edinburgh, 1882. Chad- 
wick in his ‘ Life of Defoe,’ 1859, thinks 
the first-named tract was by Harley :— 

“The Secret History of Arlus and Odolphus, 
Ministers of State to the Empress of Grandinsula. 
In which are discover’d the Labour’d Artifices 
formerly us’d for the Removal of Arlus, and the 
true Causes of his late Restoration, upon the 
Dismission of Odolphus and the Quinquinvirate. 
Humbly Offer’d to those Good People of Grandin- 
sula, who have not yet done wond’ring, why that 
Princess wou’d Change so Notable a Ministry. 
Printed in the Year 1710.” First edition, 8vo, 38 pp., 
sewn. 

“The Way to Bring the World to rights; or 
Honesty the Best Policy. At all times and in all 
Places. London: Printed for John Morphew, near 
Stationers-Hall, 1711.” First edition, 8vo, 48 pp., 
sewn. 

FRANK CURRY. 


‘**Otp MoTHER DAMNABLE.’’— A writer 
in The Observer of 22 June. 1913, stated 
that this epithet—designating the Church 
of England—was attributed by the late 
Father Bridgett to Father Persons, 8.J., of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. Can any 
one inform me where corroboration of 
this statement can be found ? 

ARNoLD H. MATHEW. 

Ethelbert Lodge, Bromley, Kent. 





AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Can 
any reader kindly give me the author of the 
following ? 

“Let not thy table exceed the fourth part of 
thy income. See thy provisions be solid and 
not far-fetched, fuller of substance than art. 
Be wisely frugal in thy preparation, and freely 
cheerful in thy entertainment. Too much is 
vanity, enough a feast.” 

M. A. B. 


Can any reader give me the authors of 

the following quotations ?— 
Time was made for slaves, 
and 
Pungent radish biting infant’s tcoth. 
Lypra 8S. M. Rosrnson. 

Paoli, Pennsylvania. 

(The saying referring to time appeared originally 
in Buckstone’s ‘Billy Taylor.’ See 6 S. ix. 78; 
9S. vii. 109.] 


BaRNARD Famity.—I am very much 
obliged for the replies to my queries in 
11 S. vii. 308 on the above subject. 

(1) Would it be likely that Dr. Nicholas 
Barnard of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
1617, preacher Gray’s Inn, 1651, was 
Nicholas, son of John Barnard, Vicar of 
Pirton, Oxon, died 1635? Shifford is in the 
same county, and Nicholas had a brother 
John. Abel Barnard of Pirton matricu- 
lated at Christ Church, Oxford, 24 Novem- 
ber, 1581, aged 14. 

Where was Dr. Nicholas Barnard buried, 
and is anything known of his family ? 

(2) Who were the parents of George 
Barnard, Usher of the Order of St. Patrick ? 
I shall be most grateful for information 
which will help me to trace his descendants. 
Owing to my residence abroad, I am not 
able to consult the usual books of refer- 
ence. H. C. BARNARD. 

Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States. 


SanpD-PicturEs.—Can any one tell me 
anything about sand-pictures—how they 
are made, when they were in vogue, or 
their present value? A friend owns three 
such pictures, the largest about 24in. by 
30in., being a sylvan hunting-piece. _ This 
spirited composition is signed “‘ B. Zoble, 
1797.” I find nothing in the dictionaries 
about a Zoble, but there was an English 
engraver named Zobel, whose work falls 
within the earlier years of the nineteenth 
century, and who may have been related 
to the maker of the picture. This, at a first 
glance, appears to be painted in oils, but 
a close inspection shows the surface to 
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consist of layers of a coloured paste super- 
imposed on a flat foundation. The owner, 
who knows nothing of the picture but that 
it has been in the possession of the family 
for at least two generations, has always 
heard it described as composed of coloured 
sand. Please reply direct to 
THoMAS HUTCHINSON. 
141, Ebury Street, S.W. 


“Att Sin GaArNeET.”—This expression 
is used by soldiers to signify “all right,” 
and is taken from the Christian name of 
Field - Marshal Viscount Wolseley, who 
inherited the name from John Garnett. 
Lord Bishop of Clogher. How did the 
expression originate ? 


7 


. W. R. GARNETT. 
Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place. 


THE WAURES OF COS. WARWICK AND 
STaAFFORD.—Dugdale gives a descent of these 
Waures. I should feel greatly obliged if 
some one would say what their arms were. 
They descended from one Seward of Domes- 
day, and in ‘ Liber Niger’ occurs Robert 
fitz Seward de Waure, whose grandson, 
Robert de Waure, is said to have married 
Emma Pantulf. C. SWYNNERTON. 


Sm CHartes Saxton, Bart., was in 
Canada in 1819. The baronetcy is extinct. I 
should be obliged if I could, for historical 
sao be placed in communication with 

1s representatives, 
Davip Ross McCorp, M.A., K.C. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 


LonpoN TO BupaPEest IN 1859.—How 
long did this journey then take? My 
reason for asking the question is that The 
Times printed on 28 June, 1859, a letter 

urporting to have been received from 

est, in which the writer referred to a 
communication which had appeared in 
its issue of the 21st of the same month. 
According to a recent number of The Daily 
Chronicle, sixty years ago the journey from 
Paris to London in one day was considered 
worth a mark of exclamation. I suspect 
that the letter dated from Pest had been 
— at a place somewhat nearer to 

rinting House Square than Hungary. 

L. L. K. 


THOMAS GREENE: COUSIN OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE.—Can any Shakespearian kindly 
oblige me with the date of his birth ? 

GALLAGHER. 


Pm 6S. ix. 463; xi. 349, 410; 8 S. iii, 227, 





Replies. 


NATHANIEL EATON. 
(11 S. vii. 410.) 


Tue notice of him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is un- 
satisfactory. The writer has overlooked 
a statement in Winthrop’s ‘ Journal’ (ed. 
Savage, ii. 342) to the effect that Eaton 
married in Virginia a daughter of Thomas 
Graves. On 8 June, 1657, the Rev. Francis 
Doughty issued a notice that “there is a 
marriage to bee had and solemnized between 
me ffrancis Doughty of Northampton 
County in Virginia & Ann Eaton of ye 
same County”; and in a document dated 


by 


March, 1669, he referred to “my well 
Beloved wife Anne Doughty” (Publica- 
tions, Col. Soc. Mass., x. 274-5). Was 


the Nathaniel Eaton who married Anne 
Graves in Virginia identical with Nathaniel! 
Eaton, the first head of Harvard College ? 
If so, was he dead before 1657? or did he, 
as has been alleged, flee ‘to England in 
1646 and desert his second wife, who was 
allowed to marry again ? 

The will of the Rev. Richard Eaton 

(printed in N.E. His. and Gen. Register, 
xxxviii. 29-31) mentions his wife Elizabeth 
and nine children, among them Nathaniel. 
In 1637 ‘“‘ Mt Nathaniel Eaton was chosen 
Professo" of the s* Schoole,” that is, Har- 
vard College (MS. ‘ College Book No. 3,’ p. 2) ; 
he was dismissed 9 September, 1639, and 
fled to Virginia. In 1640 his wife and 
children were lost at sea, but one 
(Benoni) remained in Cambridge. 
11 January, 1659, 
“Thomas Cheeseholme & Isabell his wife are 
both of them members of this Ch. & in full Com- 
munion. In his family and under his Care is 
Benoni Eaton (Son of Mt Nathan Eaton) who was 
baptized here & whose mother dyed a member 
of this Church.’—‘ Cambridge Church Records, 
1632-1830,’ p. 7. 

Benoni became a maltster, and died 
20 December, 1690, leaving several children 
and a widow Rebecca, who in 1691 married 
John Hastings, and died probably before 
1723 (Paige, ‘ Hist. Cambridge,’ p. 539). 

Benoni was the only known surviving 
child of Nathaniel Eaton, the first head of 
Harvard College. But in her ‘ History 
Genealogical and Biographical of the Eaton 
Families,’ 1911, pp. 579-83, Kezia Z. R. 
Molyneux assigns to him three other children. 
All three were children of Nathaniel and 
Elizabeth Eaton of Boston, and were born 
in Boston on the following dates: Eleaser, 


son 


On 
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22 September, 1636; Nathaniel, 31 August, 
1639; Elizabeth, 13 October, 1643 (‘ Boston 
Records,’ x. 4, 7, 15). Their father, 
Nathaniel Eaton, died in or before 1650, 
when his widow was the wife or widow of 
Joseph Pell, and in 1660 she was the wife 
or widow of John Minor (‘ Suffolk Deeds,’ 
i. 126, iv. 136; N.H. Hist and Gen. Register, 
vii. 234, xiii. 337-8). 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ mentions a document dated 
9 December, 1665 (‘ Cal. State Papers, Dom., 
1665-6,’ p. 93), but overlooks one dated 
15 June, 1666, in which Eaton is referred 
to as “Dr. Nath. Eaton, alias Theodore 
Fenwick ” (ibid., p. 443). What does this 
designation mean? The ‘D.N.B.’ also 
cites Watkins for proof that Eaton was 
made Rector of Bideford. This is mis- 
leading, as what Watkins says is as follows : 

“Mr. Gifford was succeeded in this living by 
Mr. Nathaniel Eaton, of whom the only account 
I can find is in Dr. Calamy, who vouches for his 
authority a work of a very suspicious character.” 
—‘ Hist. Bideford,’ 1792, p. 114. 
(The reference is to Calamy’s ‘ Continuation 
of the Account,’ &¢., 1727, i. 270.) What 
Watkins called “‘ a work of a very suspicious 
character’ was Cotton Mather’s ‘ Magnalia,’ 
published in 1702. In short, Mather is 
the sole authority for identifying Nathaniel 
Eaton, the first head of Harvard College, 
with Nathaniel Eaton, the Rector of Bide- 
ford. What proof is there that this identifi- 
cation is correct ? It may be added that 
the Rev. William Hubbard, whose ‘ General 
History of New England,’ though not 
printed until 1815, was written for publica- 
tion about 1680, and was known in MS. 
to Mather, says nothing about Eaton’s 
later career, merely remarking that ‘“ after 
this he fled out of the country, and could by 
no means be reduced to an acknowledg- 
ment of his error” (p. 247). Mather may 
be right, but obviously we are in need of 
further facts. As I am editing for the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts some of 
the early records of Harvard College, I 
should be infinitely obliged for information 
of any sort about Nathaniel Eaton. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHNSON (11 S. vii. 
507).—The tenth edition of the abridgment 
of the ‘ Dictionary ’ was published in 1792. 
It contains a: Preface, the Preface to the folio 
edition, and the ‘Grammar of the English 
Tongue.’ I possess a copy, handsomely 
bound in two volumes, which was given to 
my mother in 1811. W. D. Maoray. 





(6) The Greek quotation under ‘ Grub 
Street’ in Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ is the 
beginning of an anonymous poem of five 
lines (the fifth is borrowed from ‘ Odyssey,’ 
ix. 34), under the heading Ti av cizros 
’Odvoceis exiBas tis "1Odxys, in the ‘ Pala- 
tine Anthology,’ ix. 458. Johnson omitted 
the word @addcoyns at the end of the 
first line, as it did not suit his application of 
the words. EpwarD BENSLY. 


My tess, Essex (11 S. vii. 450, 512).—The 
mansion house. referred to by your corre- 
spondents was pulled down in my boyhood, 
probably about the year 1846. I well re- 
member the event. Some of the oak panel- 
ling was purchased by my father, who 
lived in the neighbouring parish of Stan- 
ford Rivers. 

The Hall stood exactly one and a quarter 
miles south - east from Chipping Ongar 
Church, and three-quarters of a mile south- 
west from Stondon Church. 

The present well-known captain of the 
Essex cricket eleven is a descendant of 
the ‘“F. Fane, Esq.,” referred to by Mr. 
EDEN. Henry TAYLOR, F.S.A. 

Rusthall, Kent. 


RALPH WALLIS, THE ‘‘ COBLER OF GLOU- 
CESTER” (11 S. viii. 1).—In the letter from 
Roger L’Estrange to Secretary Williamson, 
dated 24 April, 1668, which is quoted from 
the ‘Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), 
1667-8,’ by Mr. Rotanp AUSTIN, mention 
is made, among other publications, of 
‘The Poor Whores’ Petition,’ on which 
L’Estrange says he can fasten nothing that 
a@ jury would take notice of. This is one 
of the tracts which Mr. AusTIN says he 
cannot trace. Most probably it was the 
broadside published in 1668, of which the 
full title was ‘The Poor Whores’ Petition 
to the Most Splendid, Illustrious, Serene, 
and Eminent Lady of Pleasure, the Countess 
of Castlemayne, &c.’ It was reprinted in 
extenso in the late Mr. G. Steinman Stein- 
man’s privately printed ‘Memoir of Bar- 
bara, Duchess of Cleveland,’ 1871, pp. 
101-11, together with ‘The Gracious 
Answer of the Most Illustrious Lady of 
Pleasure, the Countess of Castlem....’ 
L’Estrange may have thought that in face 
of the unpopularity of the Countess, no 
jury would have found a verdict against 
it, but it was certainly a very scurrilous 
production. Evelyn, on 2 April, 1668, 
characterized it as “a libertine libel,’ and 
Pepys, under date 6 April, 1668, wonders 
‘how it durst be printed and spread abroad, 
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which shews that the times are loose. and 
come to a great disregard of the King. 
or Court, or Government.” 

This broadside has now become very 
searce. At the sale at Sotheby’s of Mr. 
Frederick Ouvry’s library on 5 April, 1882, 
copies (lot 1624) of the ‘ Petition’ and the 
‘ Answer,” together with four other broad- 
sides of a similar character, realized the 
sum of 131. 15s., and were bought by Mr. 
F. S. Ellis for the British Museum. They 
had been previously reprinted by Mr. 
Ouvry in a quarto volume for private 
distribution. I doubt very much if Ralph 
Wallis had anything to do with the author- 
ship. W. F. PripEavx. 


THE Sanetity oF Royatty (115. vii. 249, 
335, 493).—On 10 August, 1475, Margaret 
Paston wrote to her son Sir John Paston :— 

‘* As for tidyngs here in this contre, we have non, 
but that the contry is bareyn of money; and that 
my Lady of Yorke and all her howsold is here at 
Sent Benetts, and purposed to abide there stille, 
til the Kynge come from be yonde the see, and 
lenger if she like the evre ther, as it is seide.”’— 
‘The Paston Letters’ (ed. 1875), iii. 138. 

Mr. James Gairdner. the editor, states that 
“my Lady of Yorke” was Cecily, Duchess 
of York, daughter of Ralph Neville, Earl of 
Westmorland, and mother of King Ed- 
ward IV.; and that ‘‘ Sent Benetts”’ was 
the abbey of St. Bennet at Hulme in Nor- 
folk. M. H. Donpps. 


CHARLES Ditton (11 S. vii. 469).—It 
may assist Pror. Moore Smita in his 
researches into the history of the portrait 
of Charles Dillon to know that from 1830 
to 1838 Maclise published a series of sketches 
of eminent persons in Fraser’s Magazine. 
According to Bryan, he abandoned the 
practice of portrait painting about 1833. 
Dillon died suddenly 24 June, 1881, aged 
62. E. Howarta. 

Sheffield. 


GUIDO DELLE COLONNE IN ENGLAND: 
L. F. Simpson (11 S. vii. 509).— 

“* The Sicilian Guido de Columna is said, on the 
authority of Boston of Bury, to have written his 
Troy book at Edward I.’s command, but the 
work is dedicated to another.’’—Mary Bateson’s 
‘ Medieval England ’ (1903), p. 298. 

First DvuKkE oFr NORTHUMBERLAND: 
NaturAt Issue (11 S. vii. 486).—His two 
natural daughters were buried in the Percy 
vault in the Chapel of St. Nicholas, which 
is the easternmost chapel on the south 
side of the chevet of Westminster Abbey. 

A. R. BAYLey. 





Horace SmirH’s VERSES ON SURNAMES 
(11 S. viii. 10) :— 
Surnames, 


Men once were surnamed from their shape or 
estate, 
(ou all may from History worm it) ; 
TLere was Lewis the Bulky, and Henry the Great, 
John Lackland, and Peter the Hermit. 
But now, when the door-plates of Misters and 
Dames 
Are read, each so constantly varies 
From the owner’s trade, figure, 
Surnames 
Seem given by the rule of contraries. 
Mr. Box, though provoked, never doubles his fist, 
Mr. Burns, in his grate, has no fuel ; 
Mr. Playfair won’t catch me at hazard or whist, 
Mr. Coward was wing’d in a duel. 
Mr. Wise is a dunce, Mr. King is a whig, 
Mr. Coffin’s uncommonly sprightly, 
And huge Mr. Little broke down in a gig, 
While driving fat Mrs. Golightly. 
Mrs. Drinkwater’s apt to indulge in a dram, 
Mrs. Angel ’s an absolute fury, 
And meek Mr. Lyon let fierce Mr. Lamb 
Tweak his nose in the lobby of Drury. 
At Bath, where the feeble go more than the stout, 
(A conduct well worthy of Nero), 
Over poor Mr. Lightfoot, confined with the gout, 
Mr. Heaviside danced a Bolero. 


and calling, 


Miss Joy, wretched maid, when she chose Mr. Love, 
Found nothing but sorrow await her : 
She now holds in wedlock, as true as a dove, 
That fondest of mates, Mr. Hayter. 
Mr. Oldcastle dwells in a modern-built hut, 
Miss Sage is of madcaps the archest ; 
Of all the queer bachelors Cupid e’er cut, 
Old Mr. Younghusband ’s the starchest. 


Mr. Child, in a passion, knock’d down Mr. Rock, 
Mr. Stone like an aspen-leaf shivers ; 
Miss Poole used to dance, but she stands like a 
stock 
Ever since she became Mrs. Rivers ; 
Mr. Swift hobbles onward, no mortal knows how, 
He moves as though cords had entwin’d him ; 
Mr. Metcalfe ran off, upon meeting a cow, 
With pale Mr. Turnbull behind him. 


Mr. Barker ’s as mute as a fish in the sea, 
Mr. Miles never moves on a journey ; 
Mr. Gotobed sits up till half-after three, 
Mr. Makepeace was bred an attorney. 
Mr. Gardener can’t tell a flower from a root, 
Mr. Wilde with timidity draws back, 
Mr. Ryder performs all his journeys on foot, 
Mr. Foote all his journeys on horseback. 
Mr. Penny, whose father was rolling in wealth, 
Kick’d down all his fortune his dad won, 
Large Mr. Le Fever’s the picture of health, 
Mr. Goodenough is but a bad one. 
Mr. Cruickshank stept into three thousand a year, 
By shewing his leg to an heiress :— 
Now I hope you ’Il acknowledge I ’ve made it quite 
clear 
That surnames ever go by contraries. 


The above verses are taken from The 
Portfolio, No. XEX., p. 304, published in 
or about 1823. Cuas. A. BERNAU. 
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The poem on ‘ Surnames’ beginning 
Men once were surnamed for their shape or estate 
is printed in ‘An Anthology of Humorous 
Verse,’ edited by Theodore A. Cook for 
‘*Hutchinson’s Popular Classics,’ where 
it is attributed to James Smith. 
M. H. Dopps. 


James Smith, not his brother Horace, 
is the author of the lines quoted by E. W. 
They occur in his poem entitled ‘ Surnames,’ 
in the first of the two volumes of ‘ Memoirs, 
Letters, and Comic Miscellanies in Prose 
and Verse, of the late James Smith, Esq.,’ 
edited by Horace Smith in 1840. 

S. BuTTrERWORTH. 


The whole poem, consisting of six eight- 
line verses, may be seen in ‘ Poetical In- 
genuities ’ (“‘ Mayfair Library ’’), by William 
Dobson (p. 136). BLADUD. 


Lone Surnames,’ by James Smith is contained 

in ‘Amusing Poetry,’ edited by Shirley 

Brooks, 1857. G. W. E. R. 
[Mr. R. L. Moreton also thanked for reply.] 


RicHARD PARKES BONINGTON (11 S. vii. 
486).—In -my possession is an old painting 
by this artist depicting Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
with its harbour and shipping, evidently 
done in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The size of the canvas is 22 in. 
by 17 in. ‘WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Sr. Grorcr’s, HANOVER SQUARE: ELy 
CHAPEL (11 S. vii. 428; viii. 12).—An abstract 
of the register of marriages (125 in number) 
solemnized at Ely House Chapel, Holborn, 
from 1705 to 1759, including a few baptisms, 
is furnished in Alfred Gibbons’s ‘ Ely Epis- 
copal Records,’ 1891, pp. 28-35, 432. 

The marriages from 1705 to 1744 are 
entered in Bishop Moore’s register, whilst 
those from February, 1744/5, to 1759 appear 
inaseparate book. These registers, together 
with a bundle of original licences for mar- 
riages celebrated at the chapel, 1744-52 
inclusive, are preserved among the diocesan 
records formerly lodged in the muniment 
room of the Palace at Ely, but now deposited 
in the Diocesan Registry, Lynn Road, in 
that city. 

The marriages are always stated to be 
by consent of the Bishop of Ely down to 
18 May, 1732, but from that date the form 
is discontinued. 

The penultimate entry, dated 15 Decem- 
ber, 1753, is followed by the record of the 


matriage of Sir John Reade, Bt., of Shipton, | 
with Harriott | 


co. Oxford, a_ bachelor, 





Barker, spinster, of Sonning, Berks, 
solemnized in virtue of a special licence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on 18 Oc- 
tober, 1759. An earlier and more interest- 
ing record is that of the marriage, on 
9 October, 1718, of “Mr. Charles Fleet- 
wood” of Ely House (the bishop’s domestic 
chaplain) with Ann Weston, of Mapledurham, 
co. Oxford. 

A register belonging to Ely Chapel, 
containing about fifty entries of baptism 
between January, 1780, and September, 
1802, which passed into the keeping of the 
Rev. W. E. Faulkner as minister of the 
chapel on 25 March, 1793, cannot now be 
traced (Rev. T. B. Murray, ‘ Notice of Ely 
Chapel, Holborn,’ 1840, p. 39). 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 

84, St. John’s Wood Terrace, N.W. 


Bruce or ArrtH (11 S. viii. 7).—Sir 
Alexander Bruce of Airth, having been in 
possession of that estate for the long period 
of forty-eight years, died 16 March, 1600, 
and his will was proved 14 August follow- 
ing. By his wife Janet, second daughter 
of Alexander, fifth Lord Livingston, he 
had the following sons: (1) William. who 
died vw.p., leaving six sons, viz. (i.) John, 
who succeeded to Airth; (ii.) Sir William of 
Stenhouse, Bart.; (iii., iv., v.) Alexander, 
Robert, and Alexander (secundus), who all 
died s.p.; (vi.) Patrick of Newtoune. 
(2) Robert of Kinnaird. (3) Sir John of 
Kincavel. (4) Sir Alexander of Bangour. 
(5) Robert (secundus) of Garwald. 

The ‘dreadful quarrel” to which your 
correspondent refers appears to have taken 
place in 1595, and originated in two Stirling- 
shire gentlemen having “hapnit baith to 
loove ae woman,’”’ not apparently in any 
dispute as to the title to Kildrummie. But 
the fact that is really relevant to your 
correspondent’s query is that at this period 
there does not appear to have been any 
member of the Airth family who bore the 
name of Edward. Sir John Bruce suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in Airth, and, though 
he had twelve children, he had only three 
sons, Alexander, John, and Michael. Sir 
John died between 1620 and 1622. 

From the above it will be seen that the 
Rev. Edward Bruce, who is said to have 
changed his name to Bryce, can hardly have 
been a brother of Sir John Bruce of Airth, as 
suggested. It is curious, too, that, if he was 
“ prosecuted with great virulence,” there 
should be no mention whatever of him 
in the records of the Scottish Privy Council 
of that period. J, Bo F 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED: 
2. GrtBeERT FLEMMING (11 S. vii. 470).— 
Gilbert Fane Fleming was the elder son 
of Gilbert Fleming of the Middle Temple 
by Katherine, his first wife (surname un- 
known). 

His parents were residing in the island 
of Antigua in 1720-23. when their two 
daughters were there baptized. Katherine 
must have died soon after her son’s birth, 
for the father remarried at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, on 21 November, 1732, Anne. widow 
of Col. Chas. Mathew of St. Christopher. 
He again went out to the West Indies, 
having been appointed in 1733 Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of St. Christopher and 
Lieutenant-General of the Leeward Islands. 
He returned to England in 1757 in bad 
health, dving in 1762. 

Gilbert Fane the son was probably a god- 
son of the Hon. Henry Fane, an intimate 
friend of Governor Fleming. He married 
on 14 January, 1754, at St. George’s, Hano- 
ver Square, Lady Camilla Bennet, daughter 
of Charles, second Earl of Tankerville, by 
whom he had two daughters. In 1762 
he succeeded to the extensive estates his 
father had acquired in the West Indies, and 
died in Wimpole Street on 26 December, 
1776. <A tablet to his memory may be seen 
in Marylebone Old Church. The Governor 
was fourteenth son of John Fleming of 
Diddlebury in Shropshire. He named one 
of his sugar plantations in St. Christopher 
‘** Shadwell,” after his brother’s estate in 
the parish of Clun. V. L. OLIVER. 

H. A. F., who refers to Mr. V. L. OLIvER’s 
‘History of the Island of Antigua,’ also thanked 
for reply.] 


ANDREW OR GEORGE ME Lty (11 S. vii. 
509).—In reply to the inquiry respecting 
the Melly family of Liverpool, I would 
refer your correspondent to a book pub- 
lished at Coventry in 1889, entitled ‘ Me- 
moirs of Charles Pierre Melly,’ edited by 
his son E. F. Melly, which, besides contain- 
ing many interesting notes regarding the 
family, has also at the end a genealogical 
tree which. I think, clears up all the diffi- 
culties mentioned. 

From this book I gather that André 
Melly was born in Geneva, 12 May, 1802; 
that in 1828 he married Ellen Greg, daughter 
of Samuel Greg of Quarry Bank, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire; and that their family consisted 
of two sons, Charles Pierre and George, 
born respectively in 1829 and 1830, and 
one daughter, Louisa, born in 1832. 

The whole family were travelling together 
at the time of André Melly’s death, which 
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took place eight or nine days after leaving 
Berber, whilst on the way to Korosko. 
In consequence of his illness they had 
pitched their tent on the banks of the Nile, 
near the village of Gagee, and there André 
died in the early morning of 19 January, 
1851. At noon the two sons laid their 
father in a deep grave in the native cemetery 
of Gagée. The camel-drivers and Bedouins 
and the servants who had borne him to 
the spot from his tent stood around, and 
the elder son, Charles Pierre, read the burial 
service, 

The book goes on to say that Capt. 
Petherick took out and erected a tablet 
entrusted to him by the family. Later 
on, Abbas Pasha caused a mosque with a 
fountain to be built over the tomb and a well 
to be dug in memory of the white traveller. 
In the disturbances which took place after- 
wards, it was reported that these memorials 
had been partially destroyed, and ‘ General 
Earle, an old friend of Charles Pierre Melly, 
promised to visit the tomb on his way to 
Berber in command of a body of British 
troops. He fell at the battle of Kirbekan, 
10 February, 1885, a few miles north of the 
Arab burial - place, whilst nobly leading his 
troops to victory, and the two fellow-towns- 
men thus rest near together in that distant 
land.” 

I may add that the author of ‘ Lettres 
de Nubie’ was the André Melly mentioned 
above. T. H. ARKLE. 


‘The Annual Register,’ 1851, states under 
deaths :— 

* January 19th. — At Gagee, Nubia, aged 48, 
while returning from an expedition to the junction 
of the Blue and White Nile, Mr. Andrew Melly, 
the entomologist.” A. HAYLER. 

South Norwood, S.E. 


GUNDRADA DE WARENNE (11 S. vii. 509). 
—The Cluni charters are now preserved in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. Those 
relating to English foundations were printed 
by Sir George Duckett, in two large octavo 
volumes, at Lewes in 1888. The publica- 
tion was limited to subscribers. The charter 
of William the Conqueror of the Manor of 
Walton is not included. The work contains 
the original foundation-charter of Lewes, 
with the confirmation of the Conqueror, but 
without words describing Gundreda as his 
daughter. Of this M. L. Delisle sent a copy, 
made with his own hand, to Sir George in 
1885, which the latter printed and circulated 
privately. Sir George strongly maintained 
the view of Gundreda’s ducal parentage, and 
in 1878 and 1883 published pamphlets of 
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‘ Observations’ on the subject. In 1886 he 
also printed as a leaflet a letter from M. 
Delisle, in which that eminent scholar said: 
“Je suis porté & croire que vous avez raison 
de présenter Gherbodus comme le frére-de- 
lait de Gundreda.” W. D. Macray. 


Mr. FLETCHER will find the most impor- 
tant information on Gundred’s parentage 
in a pamphlet by Mr. Chester Waters on 
‘“Gundrada de Warrenne’ (sic), published 
by William Pollard, Exeter, 1884. The 
author quotes a letter from Anselm to 
Henry I., which proves conclusively that 
Gundred was not a daughter either of 
William I. or of Queen Maud. No doubt 
she was a sister of Gherbod the Fleming, 
Earl of Chester, and probably daughter of 
the earlier Gherbod, who is supposed to 
have been his father, whilst her mother is 
unknown. 

Mr. Waters states that the Lewes charters, 
in their present form at least, are mere 
fabrications. Mr. FLetcHER might, per- 
haps, find information bearing on them 
in Sir George Duckett’s ‘Charters and 
Records of Cluni,’ 2 vols., 1888. 

G. H. Waite. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


See ‘D.N.B.,’ xxiii. 338, and The English 
Historical Review, No. XII., pp. 680-701, 
October, 1888, for Freeman’s summing-up. 

A. R. BayLey. 


‘THE READER’ AND Dr. JOHNSON’S 
Dictionary (11 S. vii. 468; viii. 36).— 
The set of The Reader in the Library of 
the British Museum is grievously imperfect. 
The paper ran until 12 January, 1867. 
Bendysshe’s ‘ Papers of a Suicide, by Him- 
self,’ appeared in the last three numbers. 
The review of vol. i. of Latham’s ‘ Johnson’s 
Dictionary,’ in which the reviewer—I 
suppress his name—mistook the preface of 
Johnson for one by Latham, is in the last 
number (12 January, 1867, pp. 24-5). It is 
headed “ First Notice—The Preface,’ but 
there was no second notice, as the review 
died. W. P. Courtney. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
IstEs: ‘‘Orrrs.” (11 S. vii. 443; viii. 
i3).—I entirely agree with the strictures 
of Srr Harry B. Potanp. The contrac- 
tion is an offence to the eye and should never 
have been perpetrated. I failed to refer 
to this in my notes simply because I look 
upon myself more in the light of a recorder 
than as filling the office of a critic. 

JoHN T. Pace. 





TuHatcH Fires (11 S. viii. 6).—Great iron 
hooks on long poles are kept in many Swiss 
villages to help put out fires in chalets and 
other wooden buildings by tearing out roots 
or other parts when alight. Specimens of 
these are kept in what might be called a 
fire-brigade shed about five minutes’ walk 
from Wengen Station, near Interlaken. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Iron “ fire-hooks ” are not uncommon in 
Cambridgeshire. There is one preserved in 
the very interesting church of St. Benet, 
Cambridge, and others at Stretham (still 
attached to its pole) and at Linten. The 
iron shackles would be used either to fix 
the pole, which was sometimes 30 ft. long, 
on to a wooden carriage on wheels to which 
the larger ones were attached, or else as a 
means of lowering the hook to the right 
height when in use. There is a print in 
St. Benet’s showing one of these fire-hooks 
at work. It has been suggested that the 
iron rings sometimes found under the eaves 
of seventeenth-century houses were put 
there to facilitate the use of these hooks. 
A paper was recently read (I think) on this 
subject before the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, but I have not the a ie —" 


2, Little Dean’s Yard, S.W. 


At Swalcliffe there is an iron hook with 
wooden handle similar to that mentioned 
by Mr. Doucias Owen. This has two stout 
iron chains attached to it about half-way 
down. I am describing from memory, but 
know where a photograph exists, and doubt- 
less a print could be obtained by your corre- 
spondent if he cared to have one. 

I subjoin an extract from ‘Chaucer and 
his England ’. which may be interesting :— 

“ An earthen wall is mentioned in Riley, p. 30. 
The slight structure of the ordinary house appears 
from the fact that the rioters of 1381 tore so many 
down, and that the great storm of 1362 unroofed 
them wholesale (Walsingham, an. 1381, and 
Riley, p. 308). Compare the hook with wooden 
handle and two ropes which were kept in each 
ward for the pulling down of burning houses 
(‘ Liber Albus,’ p. xxxiv).” 

F. C. Moraan, Librarian. 

Public Library, Malvern. 


I well remember such a hook as _ that 
described by Mr. Doucias OWEN at West 
Haddon, Northamptonshire, in the sixties. 
It was fitted with a long, serviceable pole, 
and used to repose on a series of supports 
under the eaves of some outbuildings at 
the residence of the captain of the village 
fire brigade. I last saw it used at a fire 
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which occurred at West Haddon on 15 June, 
1868. It was in existence some dozen 
years ago, end might possibly still be found 
if searched for. JOHN T. PAGE. 


The hooks at Bere Regis Church are not 
unique. At Hanslope, Bucks, there are 
kept in the church tower two thatch-hooks 
for fires. The said hooks are fixed at the 
ends of two poles, each about 22 ft. in length. 
In addition, each pole has two iron rings 
fixed on the shaft which allowed horses to 
be attached. The hooks were fixed in the 
thatch of any burning cottage, and then the 
combined power of horses pulling and men 
assisting detached the burning roof and 
brought it to the ground, where it could be 
extinguished. WILLIAM BRADBROOK. 


At Thaxted. Essex, there is a similar 
arrangement. A couple of fire-arresters will 
be found hanging ready for use at the ancient 
market-place. EpwarpD SMITH. 

Wandsworth. 


In The Antiquary, vol. iv. (July-Dec., 1873), 
are references to fire-hooks, or claws, at 
Yaxley, Hunts, and also at ‘“* Waltham,” the 
precise locality of the latter being left 
uncertain. The Yaxley implement is de- 
scribed as a sturdy pole about twenty feet 
long, fitted with rings at intervals, and 
terminating in a huge double claw of iron, 
with which the thatch of a burning cottage 
was seized; horses were tied to the rings 
in the pole. 


Underneath the Moot Hall at Thaxted, | o¢ the original bearer of the sobriquet. 


Essex, are still kept two fire-hooks, fitted 
on long poles, but these are ordinary hooks 
merely, with no arrangement of double 
claws. 

A correspondent wrote in The Antiquary 
(supra) that temp. 2 Elizabeth every in- 
habitant of Warrington, Lancs, who paid 
13s. 4d. yearly rent or above was compelled 
to keep “a lather of sixteen steps and 
a hooke” for the extinguishing of 
“cassual fires,” under penalty of a fine in 
default. W. B. H. 


The fire-hooks mentioned by Mr. OWEN 
were at one time not uncommon in or about 
country churches. Some years ago I saw 
one or two—I think the latter—hanging 
up under the eaves of the church at Lurgas- 
hall, in Sussex, with some other old fire- 
fighting implements. They were mounted 
on long and heavy shafts. These ash poles 
struck me as being of later date than the 
iron hooks. I do not know if they are still 
in the position where I saw them. 

rv! E. E. Srreet. 





St. JoHN oF BLETSOE (11 8S. viii. 8).—I 
have a note to the effect that a Lady 
St. John (probably to be identified with 
Elizabeth, the second wife of the first 
Baron St. John of Bletsoe) was a sister of 
John Chambers, priest. living at Edith 
Weston, Rutlandshire, who was one of the 
recusants of whom complaint is made in 
‘S. P. Dom. Eliz.,’ exvii. 16 and exviii. 
29, and of Edward Chambers. This latter 
took the degree of B.A. from Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1548/9, and became a Prebendary 
of Chichester in 1549. He was ordained 
acolyte and subdeacon at Oxford in Decem- 
ber, 1554, and priest in London in May, 
1556. He became a Fellow of Eton College 
in 1557, and B.D. in 1557/8; and was at 
Hart Hall, Oxford,in 1568. He afterwards 
went abroad. and returned to England in 
1581, when he helped Father Robert Per- 
sons, 8.J., with his printing-press at Oxiord. 
A warrant for his arrest was issued 21 March, 
1581/2, and he again fled abroad, and becanie 
the head of Father Persons’s seminary at 
Eu. He was driven from Eu in 1589, and 
died at the University of Douay soon after- 
wards. A niece of his was married to a 
Mr. Griffin of Dingley, Northants. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


JAMES TOWNSHEND SAWARD (alias “ JEM 
THE PENMAN” (11 S. vi. 510).—The re- 
vival of the late Sir Charles Young’s play 
‘Jim the Penman,’ first produced in 1886, 
reawakens interest in the remarkable career 


Strange to say, none of the criticisms of the 
play when first produced appears to refer 
to its being founded upon Saward’s extra- 
ordinary sequence of successful forgeries, 
though The Era hazarded the remark 
that the dramatist was probably struck 
by the value, for dramatic purposes, 
of the suggestions contained in some 
Old Bailey report, and _ utilized them 
accordingly. Of course, at the present day, 
Saward is completely forgotten, and no 
notice of the revival that I have seen refers 
to the fact that there was a real ‘“‘ Jem the 
Penman.” 

Saward’s chambers were 4, Hare Court, 
Temple. The following paragraphs of 
gossip went the round of the papers at the 
time of his trial (5 and 6 March, 1857) :— 

‘* Years before he was a barrister he used to carry 
skeleton keys through the City for a gang of burg- 
lars. Saward made himself conspicuous during his 
three years of eating terms by discounting bills for 
young geutlemen with whom he became acquainted 
during the period, and several were ruined by 
the facilities thus afforded them. He was in 
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consequence ‘scouted’ by the whole bar. His | 


? 


chambers were a rendezvous for thieves.’ 

In January, 1857, The Law Times asked 
by what two barristers he was proposed, 
and by whom of the Benchers approved. 
The editor was then told by a correspon- 
dent :— 





‘‘Mr. Saward is of as respectable an origin as | 
most professional men ; was of as good character, is | 
as well educated, and was possessed of as ample a | 
pocket at the time of becoming a member of the | 
profession ; but since then possibly spendthrift pro- | 
pensities may have been the real cause of the | 
degrading position in which he now stands, not | 
unlike too many other men, doctors, clergymen, 
peers, bankers, &c.” 

At the investigation into the charges 
against him at the Mansion House, Saward 
was described as of ‘‘ Villa House. Wal- | 
worth Common, barrister-at-law.’’ At the | 
trial his description was altered to that of | 
“labourer.” Sir F. Thesiger, who prose- | 
cuted for the Bankers’ Association, in his | 
opening speech to the jury commenced by 
observing how deeply he regretted that 
the prisoner should have been called to the 
bar by the Society of the Inner Temple, 
‘“*to which I have the honour to belong.” 
Certain passages in his speech would imply 
that Thesiger once knew Saward and re- 
spected him. ‘‘ Jem the Penman” had a 
brother, a solicitor, enjoying a good London 
practice. H. G. ARCHER. 


> 


‘*OXENDOLES”’: ‘‘ AUGHENDOLS” (11 S. 
vii. 288).—Will Mr. Asaton kindly quote 
the contexts in which these words occur ? 
By doing so he may throw light on the 
meaning and history of the rather obscure 
Lancashire word haughendole (spelt also 
aghendole, haughendo, nackendole, nackleton, 
naghendal, mnaghendole, naghleton), which 
seems hitherto to have been known only as a 
measure of capacity. According to Wright’s 
‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ it is “a half 
part or half measure; a meal-measure of 
8 or 8$1b.; the quantity of meal usually 
taken for kneading at one time.” The 
earliest quotation given is from the year 
1613: ‘‘one aghendole of meal.’ Other 
quotations show that the word has been 
discussed in Trans. Phil. Soc. (1858), p. 164, 
and in‘ N. & Q.,’ 18. vi. 9. 

The ‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. 
‘Eightin,’ suggests that the word originally 
meant “‘eighth part”’?; and Mr. AsHTon 
may be able to interpret it in that sense in 
his document. It is, however, worth re- 
marking that dole is, or was, a Yorkshire 
(and North-Country) word for “a division 
or share of Jand held in common field; an 





allotment, marked off only by boundary 
stones” (‘E.D.D.’). And it may be con- 
jectured that if aughendol refers to land, and 
means ‘‘an eighth,’ then oxendole is ean 
oxgang-dole, 1 dole of one oxgang, which was 
one-eighth of a carucate, and so presumably 
of the same size as an aughendole. Osken, a 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century dialect 
form of oxgang, would give a form osken-dole, 
identical, save for metathesis, with Mr. 
ASHTON’sS word. There arealso recorded the 
forms ozland, oxgate, oxengate, and oxen- 
going, equivalent to oxgang. The area of the 
oxgang varied from ten to twenty acres or 
more according to the locality. 
L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 


Reric oF A Foop OFFERING TO THE 
Deap (11 8S. vii. 348).—Among the negroes 
of South Carolina the custom is. still 
general of placing on the graves household 
articles, such as pitchers, lamps, vases, 
cups, &e., especially such things as hed 
belonged to the deceased. One of the 
industrial schools even invites contribu- 
tions of broken crockery, which are sold 
to the negroes at nominal prices for this 
purpose. Slightly broken articles are pre- 
ferred because there is less danger of their 
being stolen. Common tumblers exposed 
to the action of sun and rain and half buried 
by the drifting of the sandy soil take on 
strange shades of lilac, suggestive of the 
iridescence of ancient glass. I have tried to 
learn the origin of this custom, but the 
negroes, no doubt in dread of our mockery, 
refuse to talk on this subject. I have, 
however, been told by a traveller that the 
practice is common in Africa. 

Lyp1a S. M. Rosrnson. 

Paoli, Pennsylvania. 


‘“‘Ratsinac Frast” (11 S. vii. 488; viii. 
32, 57).—It appears to have been customary 
at the close of the eighteenth century to 
give an entertainment to celebrate the 
completion of a building, and in Aris’s 
Birmingham Gazette of 1 February, 1796, we 
read as follows :— 

“SoHo Founpry.—On Saturday last the 
Rearing Feast of the new Foundry lately built 
by Messrs. Boulton, Watt and Sons at Smethwick 
was given to the engine smiths and all other 
workmen employed in the erection.” 

As the phrase Rearing Feast is not placed 
in inverted commas, I conclude it was the 
generally accepted expression to denote 
that particular form of festivity. The 
querist should consult the ‘ N.E.D.’ under 
* Raising ’’ and “ Rearing.” R. B. P. 
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EnouisH CHanteys (11 S. vii. 370, 455). 
—The chanties ‘ Heave Away, my Johnny,’ 
and ‘Spanish Ladies’ are published, with 
music and notes, in ‘ Folk-Songs from 
Somerset,’ by Cecil J. Sharp, Fifth Series, 
and, without notes, in Novello’s ‘ School 
Songs.’ SYLVIOLA. 


* Nut”: MopeEern SLanc (11 S. vii. 228). 
—As no other correspondent has replied to 
this query I venture to submit a few notes 
which may be helpful. ‘ Nut” in its pre- 
sent sense comes to us, I am satisfied. from 
the stage. Of course, for years the phrase 
that So-and-so is a “hard nut ’’ has been 
popular ; and I am informed that in cabmen’s 
slang a few years ago it was usual to de- 
scribe a keen, sharp-witted person as a “‘ nut,”’ 
which was later improved into a “ filbert.”’ 
But the real origin of the word in its present 
vogue is, I think, to be found in Mr. Arthur 
Williams’s study of the ex-convict Crookie 
Serubbs in ‘Sergeant Brue,’ produced in 
1904. It was one of his catchwords to 
say, ‘‘ I’m one of the nuts, one of the nibs,” 
and this put the phrase into wide circulation. 
Afterwards Mark Sheridan, the music-hall 
artist, used it in one of his songs. An 
amusing illustration of the growth of the 
phrase occurred in the General Election 
of January, 1910, when a number of peers 
and peers’ sons went down to the consti- 
tuencies to rebut the attacks of the Liberals 
on the House of Lords. Lord Winterton 
addressed a meeting in St. George’s East, 
where he is a considerable owner of house 
property. The proceedings were lively, 
owing to a large opposition element, and 
there were some very smart interruptions 
by “‘ Voices.” After some especially strong 
statement by the orator, there came “a 
Voice”: ‘You certainly are a _ nut,” 
followed by roars of laughter. This ap- 
peared in a Daily News report, and was the 
first occasion when I saw the word in print. 
Then came the epidemic of young men 
with “ doggy” socks, of pink and green 
end heliotrope, and they were promptly 
labelled the ‘nuts.’ The word by this 
time meant not so much keenness as dressi- 
ness, up-to-dateness—the lineal successors 
of the ‘“‘mashers”’ of an earlier day. In 
this sense it has several times appeared 
in Punch during the last few months, and 
also in The Sporting Times, which has con- 
tributed so much to the coinage and circu- 
lation of modern slang. Apparently it is 


beginning to lose its smart, fashionable 
tone, for I see Punch begins to refer to it 
es “suburban nut.” <A new refinement 





recently has been to spell it “‘ k-nut,” the 
initial letter being pronounced. In fact. 
some joker the other day remarked that 
“King Cnut was one of the k-nuts.”” These 
are the little vagaries which attend the 
growth of slang. R. S. PENGELLY. 

Clapham Park. 

CanapDIAN Paciric Rattway (II S. viii. 
9).—There is a complete and thoroughly 
well-informed history of the construction 
of this great trans-continental line, with 
biographical sketches of the principal per- 
sonages associated with it, in the second 
volume of ‘The Encyclopedia of Canada,’ 
edited by J. Castell Hopkins, and issued 
by the Linscott Publishing Co., Toronto. 
It extends from p. 155 to p. 219. See also 
‘The Life of a Great Canadian,’ by C. F. 
Hamilton. This describes the career of 
Sir Sandford Fleming, a pioneer promoter 
of the railway, and the chief engineer in its 
construction. J. F. Hoan. 


Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 





Hotes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 


ciples. Edited by Sir James A. H. Murray.— 
Several-Shaster. (Vol. VIII.) By Henry 
Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tus section, shortest of those that have recently 
appeared, is also one of the best. The material 
with which it deals offers, in somewhat larger 
proportion than usual, the advantages of colour 
and varied association, and with these is united, 
as the contribution of the compilers, what may 
be said to be even an unusual excellence alike 
in analysis and arrangement, and in the wording 
of the sense-definitions. The words fall sharply 
into two divisions: those from ‘several’’ to 
** sgraffito ’? being nearly all of Latin or Romanic 
origin; those in ‘‘sh,”’ which form the much 
larger second division, being mainly Teutonic. 

The word “several” with its derivatives 1s 
admirably illustrated, and especially so where 
its complicated legal significance is concerned. 
** Severe,” with its numerous and still increasing 
idioms, furnishes an entertaining article. The 
first quotation is ‘* 1548, Elyot, ‘ Dict.,’ Asper,.... 
rude, seuere, rigorous. Ibid., Austerus,....cruelle, 
austere, seuere.” The extensions of use are in 
this word uncommonly odd; thus in the United 
States you may talk of a ‘ severe tea,’’ and—in 
nautical parlance—‘‘ severe ’’ means effectual, 
as in “‘a severe turn in belaying a rope.” An 
interesting architectural term for which the first 
quotation is 1399, and which seems to have lain 
in abeyance between the beginning of the six- 
teenth and the middle of the nineteenth century, 
is “‘severy,” from the Lat. ciborium, used first 
by Gervase of Canterbury in the sense of a bay 
of a vaulted roof, and also later in the sense of a 
section of scaffolding. Gwilt, writing on King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, 1859, apparently first 
revived it. 
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“Sew ’—to stitch—is the only important 
English word in this division, and the illustrations 
for it range from e, 725 onwards, including one or 
two curious uses: such as “sew up,” in the 
sense of to make hopelessly drunk, and ‘‘ to sew 
up one’s stocking,” in the sense of “ put to 
silence,’ ‘‘ confute.” The articles on ‘ sew,” 
from exaquare, and _ its derivatives, incident- 
ally bring in instructive details of the growth of 
an important public service. The commis- 
sioners of sewers’ were originally charged with 
the maintenance of defences against encroach- 
ments of the sea, or of floods. A quotation from 
°'N. & Q.,’ 9S, vii. 436, gives the word “ sewer ’ 
used of a commissioner. 

The words beginning with ‘‘sex-”’ take up 
some fifteen columns, all—whether belonging to 
the numeral, or to sexus, or, like ‘‘ sexton,” 
to neither—of Latin derivation. They include 
several rare or nonce words—such as ( arlyle’s 

‘** sextoncy ”’ (for which Berners uses. “ sextonry’’) 
and Queen Elizabeth’s ‘“sexly.” ‘‘ Sextile”’ 
early in the nineteenth century was used at Eton 
for a sixth-form boy, and two or three other items 
from school vocabularies are recorded—* shade,” 
for a lamp with a fixed shade; ‘‘shadow,”’ for a 
boy placed under the direction of another boy 
(the ‘substance”’), and “shag” for any coat 
other than an “Eton” or “tails ”—all from 
Westminster. Those two words “ shade” and 
** shadow,” whether as substantives or verbs, are 
among the best accounted for in this section. 
By a note on the chromatological sense of “‘ shade ” 
we suppose the Dictionary definitely fixes Clerk 
Maxwell’s technical use of it—in distinction from 
“tint ’’? and ‘‘ hue’’—as the correct one. ‘ To 
shade ”’ as a technical term in painting and draw- 
ing would seem to date only from late in the 
eighteenth century. Once established, it is clear 
that it gave rise to a large number of idioms. 
‘* Shadowing’ seems to have been the earlier 
expression for “‘ shading.’”? From “ shadow ” we 
notice the uncomfortable words “‘ shadowgram ” 
and ‘“shadowgraphy.” If some philologist of 
the more inventive order would provide us with a 
convenient English equivalent for ‘ -graph,” he 
would be. doing our language an incalculable 
service. ‘‘ Graphs ” are certain, decade by decade, 
to multiply, and, if they are still known by that 
name, will occasion, either the making of an 
endless series of hideous hybrids, or the intro- 
duction of words which only the diminishing 
few who know some Greek will really understand, 
and which quite probably will be absurdly hard 
to pronounce. A pretty old use of “shadowy ” 
for an inflorescence is illustrated from Turner’s 
‘Herbal,’ and again from Lyte, the idea being to 
describe what is shaped like an umbrella: ‘‘ A 
shaddowy or spokye top with a round circle as 
dyll.” “Shaft,” again, gives us two good articles, 
especially interesting in their numerous _his- 
torical associations. The first quotation for 
‘* shaft,” pithole, is drawn from the ‘ Durham 
Ace. Rolls ’ of the first half of the fifteenth century. 
A fine list of quotations is provided for “ shaft- 
ment! ’’—the hand-measure—and it ends with the 
passage from ‘ The Antiquary,’ “ not a shathmont, 
as I may say; the meaning of which word has 
puzzled many that think themselves antiquaries.”’ 
Another curious old word is “ shagling,”’ which, 
in the late seventeenth century—unlikely as it 
looked—was used at Oxford, without any con- 
notation of disparagement, to denote a person 
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who lectured there by permission, but without 
an official status, and also the lecture so given. 
In the first illustration it is used by Wood of 
Linacre. Sixteen columns are occupied by 

“shake” and its derivatives. The substantive 
was once used fel quel for an earthquake (1731, 
Gent. Mag., “‘ In that and some following days they 
had no less than 50 shakes’’), as it now again is 
in the U nited States. Under ‘‘to be no great 
shakes ”’ is enshrined the amusing jest from Lord 
Broughton’s ‘ Recollections’: ‘‘ W. said that a 
piece of sculpture there was nulle magne 
quassationes.”” Cobbett would appear to be 
the inventor of the phrase ‘‘ to shake in one’s 
shoes.’ 

The longest, most elaborate, and perhaps 
most meritorious piece of work included here is 
the account of “shall,” with its past tense 
“should.” The analysis is admirably done, and 
the representative nuances of meaning, having 
been well sorted out, are not less well arranged. 
We noted three quot: ations for “‘ shall I? shall I? Ww 
the prototype of “ shilly-shally,”’ A word with 
one or two odd meanings is ‘“ shallow,’? which 
among other things is—or was in 1896—used for a 
costermonger’s cart. About 1677 came up the 
word ‘“‘ sham ”’—used in that year by Wycherley. 
Its origin remains obscure as ever. Used of 
material objects it did not invariably imply 
disparagement, being once used in tradesmen’s. 
lists for “‘ imitation.” It seems to have become. 
popular at once, and the verb to have spread into. 
several uses which are now obsolete. Thus 
Byron in 1821 wrote to Murray, “ So, if you will, 
I shan’t be shamm’ da,’ Other words of unknown 
origin are “shandrydan” and “ Shandygaft.”” 
Almost the only Celtic word here is ‘ ‘ shamrock, a 
for which Campion’s ‘ History of Ireland ” (1571) 
is the first work drawn upon 

We had noted a number of interesting in- 
stances under ‘“ sharp,” “‘ shark,” “‘ share,” and 
‘shape ’—all excellent articles—but want of 
space prevents our doing more than mention 
this. Curious and non - European words also 
occur in considerable proportion: ‘‘shalgram”’ 
‘** shamiana,”’ ‘“‘ shaganappi,” ‘‘ shadoof,” ‘*‘ shara- 
waggi,”’ and “ shaster’’—to take a few examples. 

The number of words here recorded is 1,414, as 
compared with 110 in the corresponding part of 
Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ while the illustrative 
quotations number 8,736. 


The Edinburgh Review for rg, § on the first’ 
place to a vigorous article by Mr. G. De Mont-- 
morency on ‘ Education and the Future of Eng-- 
land.’ This would, we think, have gained iir 
point and usefulness if the writer had defined 
more exactly, with regard to method and detail, 
what he considers should be included in secondary 
education. Mr. Stephen Gaselee’s interesting 
study of ‘The Common People of the Early 
Roman Empire’ is based largely on Petronius, 
and contains some good remarks as to the prob- 
able literary knowledge of the class immediately 
above the slaves. Not much that is novel can 
be said at this time of day on the subject of 
translation, yet any good critical study of the 
subject is welcome: Lord Cromer’s paper has 
the merit of omitting the more obvious examples, 
and of furnishing some pretty instances of the 
translation of English epigrams into Greek. We 
confess to some disappointment over Mr. Herman 
Scheffauer’s study of ‘ Nietzsche the Man,’ based 
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on his letters which have not yet been done into 
English. These, at least as we have them here, 
neither throw much light on Nietzsche’s intimate 
character, nor illustrate the philosopher. Mr. 
Walter de la Mare’s running commentary on 
‘Current Literature,’ always pleasant to read, 
struck us as more to the point than it often is. In 
particular he praises very judiciously the excellent 
translation, by an anonymous author, of the ‘ Ad- 
venturous Simplicissimus,’ published by Heine- 
mann, and reviewed by us at 11S. vi. 500, and 
delivers some neat thrusts at Mr. A. C. Benson’s 
latest lucubrations. One of the most attractive 
papers in the number is decidedly Mr. R. E. 
Prothero’s ‘ Greek Prose Romances,’ a welcome 
contribution to that study of sub-classical litera- 
ture, if we may so term it, in which we are glad 
to observe of late some increase of interest. 
‘The Short Story in France, 1800-1900,’ is 
rather a large handful to compress into an article ; 
and, perhaps by reason of that difficulty, the 
writer, Miss Una Taylor, shows some tendency to 
over-definition in her criticism ; nevertheless, her 
essay is a good piece of work, appreciative and 
suggestive. Mr. Roscoe’s discussion of Prior as 
a diplomatist and poet is intended to illustrate 
the opinion that Prior’s importance as a man of 
affairs has been underrated, whilst his claims as 
a poet have been exaggerated ; and it certainly 
succeeds in so far that it should send readers 
afresh to the Prior Papers, published in Vols. II. 
and V. of the Report of the Historical MSS. 
Commission, and to the ‘ Dialogues of the Dead ’ 
in the Cambridge edition of Prior’s ‘ Works,’ 
issued a few years ago. 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


Messrs. JosePH BAER & Co. of Frankfurt am 
Main. in their Catalogue No. 610, describe nearly 
2,000 items of literary. historical, and topographical 
interest connected with Switzerland. Perhaps the 
most attractive is a copy, from the press of Leonh. 
Eisenhut of Basle, about 1489, of the ‘ Defensorium 
inviolate perpetueque virginitatis dei genetricis 
Marie,’ by Franciscus de Retza, Dominican and 
Professor of Theology at Vienna. The text fur- 
nishes one of the most curious examples of medieval 
reasoning, and this printed edition is illustrated by 
53 naive and charming woodcuts, the work of the 
printer himself. Only four books are known as 
coming from Eisenhut’s press—1,200m. Another 
good book is the edition printed by an unknown 
man at Genevaof Rolevinck’s ‘Fasciculus Tem- 
porum.’ No other book from this press seems to be 
extant; but this example is said to superior, 
both in taste and in the realistic treatment of the 
portraits of historical personages, to the other 
editions of the ‘Fasciculus Temporum’ published 
in the fifteenth century—900m. Gesner’s magni- 
ficent edition (1559) of Strada’s ‘ Imperatorum 
Romanorum omnium Orientalium .et Occident- 
alium verissime Imagines ex antiquis Numismatis 
quam fidelissime delineate,’ with Wyssenbach’s 
woodcuts of portraits and elaborate borders after 
the designs of Deutsch, and with Flétner’s 152 
designs of Moorish ornaments, is 2 fine example of 
Renaissance work in more than one line, and is 
offered for 1,250m. 

We have not space to do more than mention 
briefly a copy of the Ziirich Bible. Froschauer, 














1527-9, 900m. ; Petermann Etterlin’s ‘Kronica von 
der | loblichen | Eydt | genoschaft,’ a first edition of 
the work in which the Tell legend makes its earliest 
appearance, with 29 woodcuts and other illus- 
trations, 1507, ‘“‘von Michael Furtter Getruckt,” 
650m. ; and the ‘ Passio 8. Meynradi martyris et 
heremitz,’ 1496, also Furter’s work, 400m. 


Messrs. Exxuts’s Catalogue 147 presents a collec- 
tion of works of interest above the average. The 
best groups are the specimens of Greek printin 
and the collection of early London and _provincia 
newspapers. The best item under ‘ London’ is 
a collection of about 30 numbers of three of 
L’Estrange’s newspapers, The Kingdom’s Intelli- 
gencer, The Intelligencer, and The Newes, 28 April, 
1662, to 22 June, 1665, 5/. 10s. ; the best under ‘ Pro- 
vincial’ are three volumes of numbers and parts 
of numbers of The Norwich Mercury, 1733-86, 
15/. 15s.; a collection of issues of Avis’s Birmingham 
Gazette between 1778 and 1826 in ten volumes, 
127. 12s. ; and 52 numbers of The Gloucester Journal, 
1725-36, 7/7. 10s. We have space to mention only 
two or three of the examples of Greek printing. 
There is the first edition of the LXX., from the 
Aldine Press, a good copy in a seventeenth-century 
English binding of red morocco, 1518, 551. There is 
Foulis’s Epictetus, printed on linen, and bearing 
on the fly-leaf ‘* Robert Browning, 5th Mar.. 1830, 
the gift of hisuncle Reuben Browning,” 1748, 7/. 15s. 
There is Suidas’s ‘Lexicon ’—* Impressum Mediolani 
impensa & dexteritate D. Demetrii Chalcondyli 
Joannis Bissoli Benedicti Mangii Carpensium ”—a 
first edition, 1499, 127. 12s. What will interest, 
perhaps, a larger circle of readers is Mrs. Browning’s 
Plato, Bekker’s text in 11 vols., with numerous 
MS. notes in Mrs. Browning’s hand, 1826, 251. 
There are one or two good MSS. : a fourteenth-cen- 
tury ‘ Apocalypse,’ written in gothic character on 
51 leaves of vellum, 107. 10s., and an interesting 
transcription of! the ‘ Meditationes’ of St. Bona- 
ventura, likewise of the fourteenth century, 91. 9s., 
and, better still, a fifteenth-century MS. of the Rule 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, 211. A good piece 
of sixteenth-century English binding is to be had 
in a copy of Boccaccio’s ‘De Genealogia Deorum 
libri quindecim,’ 1532, 187. 18s. A first. edition of 
Crashaw’s ‘Steps to the Temple,’ 1656, deserves 
notice—Andrew Lang’s copy, 182. 18s.—as does a 
first edition of Goethe’s ‘Egmont,’ 1788, 157. 15s., 
which, again, comes from the Browning library and 
has pencil notes in Robert Browning’s hand. One 
other item for which we must find space is ‘‘ The 
Psalmes of David in 4 Languages and in 4 Parts Set 
to ye Tunes of our Church. London, Printed by 
P. Stent at the white horse in Guiltspur strate 
without Newgat.” It is thought to date el about 
1643, and the price asked is 21J. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


Mr. 8S. WHEELER.—Forwarded. 

Mr. M. H. Peacock.—See 11 §. v. 188, 337. 

R. B. P. (‘‘ St. Katharine’s-by-the-Tower ’’).— 
Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS suggests an inquiry for 
Skirrow’s report at-the B.M. or Guildhall Libraries. 
He states that extracts from this are printed as 
addenda to Mr. F. S, Lea’s work on St. Katha- 
rine’s, 1878, 
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